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CHAPTER XV. DISAPPOINTED. 


“THE worst of a ball is that one feels so 
stupid the next day,” said Minnie Gordon 
at luncheon-time, yawning repeatedly. 
‘“‘ Frances, what letters have you had this 
morning? You are so close.” 

‘One from mother. She hopes to come 
home as soon as possible, and sends her 
love to you two. She says she will re- 
member your hat as she comes through 
London. The other letter is an invitation 
to a dinner party at the Towers to-day 
week—Mrs. and two Miss Gordons, You 
don’t like dinner parties, Minnie, so Bee 
had better go.” 

‘TI don’t see why poor Bee should do 
all the disagreeable things,” said Minnie, 
gently. “I will go this time, for you 
don’t like dinner parties either, Bee, do 
you?” 

“Not generally, but I should like to go 
to the Towers. Captain Grant’s aunt and 
cousin are to be there.” 

“How do you know ¢” 

“Captain Grant told me so some time 
a 0,” 

er You never mentioned it.” 

“No,” said Bee, blushing in spite of 
herself, and in spite of having made a 
strong resolution to be quite natural, 

“Well, we can’t any of us go if mothor 
is not back. Will she be back by then, 
Frances? We have been alone ten days 
already, and Christmas will soon be here. 
I suppose she does not mean to spend 





Christmas alone. I can’t bear mysteries. 
I wish you would tell me what is the 
matter }” 

“* Nothing,” said Frances, rather crossly. 

She was longing to tell her sisters; but 
her mother wished everything about the 
Warren to be left a secret till Grace, 
Sibyl, and Miss Evans were well out of 
the way. 

“What made you go out so early, 
Bee?” asked Minnie. It was no use 
teasing Frances, who could hold her own, 
and did not allow either of her sisters to 
interfere with her. 

“I wanted a good walk. I did not 
sleep very well.” 

“Oh, Frances, why did you refuse to 
dance with Mr. Newton last night? He 
looked quite miserable.” 

Mr. Newton was an engineer not over 
rich, but who yet possessed enough talent 
to be looked upon as a rising man. He 
had long admired Frances Gordon. She 
had a certain liking for him, but as he was 
not rich she never would encourage him too 
much, Frances had long ago set before 
herself and Minnie the foolishness of 
marrying poor men, and, with more con- 
science than Minnie, did not therefore wish 
to draw them on too much. 

“T gave Mr. Newton two dances ; that 
is quite enough. Mother says it is un- 
ladylike to dance too often with a man 
who is nothing to you.” 

This was a hit at Minnie, who had 
certainly danced with Captain Grant a 
great deal. She believed that it was for 
the sole pleasure of her company, so that 
whon hs talked of Bee the other sister 
never guessed the truth, ; 

“Captain Grant said he would call this 
afternoon ; I forget the excuse he gave,” 
said Minnie, laughing, and not at all angry 
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at Frances’ insinuation, “ and he hoped we 
should be at home,” 

*T hope you told him that mother was 
away. I wisb, Bee, you would come and 
settle the colour of the velvet for our new 
bonnets. We must set about trimming 
them to-day.” 

“ You will make mine, won’t you, Bee?” 
said Minnie, eagerly and coaxingly. “It 
will be better if one hand makes them, 
You and I always dress alike.” 

Bee hated making bonnets, but re- 
membered that if some day she had to 
work for her living she might have to 
choose this trade, so that she had better 
grant Minnie’s request. Besides, she felt 
so happy ; any amount of drudgery would 
have seemed light now. He, Colin Grant, 
did not despise her. Perhaps, if she did 
her best at home she might be better 
able to do her best for him. About one 
thing she was determined : she would not 
marry him, and then let him find that 
he had made a mistake; he must know 
her faults before she allowed him to spoil 
his life. Bee was wonderfully humble, 
more humble in her own eyes than was 
really quite necessary; but Minnie had 
always impressed her with the idea that 
she was the stupid one of tha family, 
If only Austin were here! Austin was so 
kind to her, so good to them ail ; but then 
he had never spens much time at home. 
He ‘had worked so hard, and never wasted 
any time, in order to be a help, and not an 
expense, and to spare the slender means of 
his mother. Austin was the one member 
of her family to whom Bee could look up; 
he never seemed to think of himself, he 
was more like Captain Grant. 

Her home life was so selfish, so small, 
so entirely egotistical; yet Bee felt that 
there was a better life, a better motive, 
somewhere, if only she could find them. 
But how happy she felt to-day ; he really 
wanted her, only he fancied her better 
than she was; and then, if she were poor, 
ought he to marry a poor wife? Here 
Beatrice tormented herself whilst her 
fingers made up velvet bonnets, and Minnie 
lay on the sofa declaring that she had 
“never been so tired in her life ;” and 
yet there was sweetness in her torments, 

Towards tea-time Captain Grant came 
in; but uther visitors were in the room, so 
that Misnie seized upon him, and Bee, 
who was always tea-maker, could not do 
more thau look up at him for one minute 
as he held her hand; but that was enough 
for thew. She means to say with her eyes: 





“I am trying to find out whether I am 

good enough,” and hissaid: “I shall never 

change my mind.” Love was a simple, 

— thing for them—a new revela- 
on. 

People talked round her, discussed other 
people—unkindly for the most part—but 
Bee noticed that whenever Captain Grant 
spoke it was to defend any one whom he 
might know among those who were being 
pulled to pieces, Again Bsa thought : 
‘* He is not like us; we are alwaya critics. 
ing our neighbours. I do it tov, I kuew, 
and yet he can’t bear to hear any one 


abused. I shall never learn that, I am 
afraid.” But she began trying this very 
afternoon. 


At last, when the room was not quite so 
full of Longham people, Captain Grant 
came round to Bee. Minnie had been 
monopolised by a curate, who was supposed 
to have said that “the second Miss Gordon 
was an angel upon eartb,” which showed 
plainly, had he only known it, that he was 
but partially acquainted with Miss Minnie 
Gordon, and not at all with angels. 

‘What have you been doing since we 
met, Miss Beatrice?” 

His manner was as respectful as if he 
had not this same morning called her 
Beatrice without the “ Miss.” 

* Making bonnets,” answered Bee, laugh- 
ing happily this time—and perhaps it was 
that natural laugh that had tirst taken the 
Captain’s fancy, making the owner of it 
afterwards creep into his heart. A girl 
who can laugh happily can have nothing 
very bad to hide, so he thought, and, 
perhaps, being a little grave himeelf, he 
was ail the more inclined to like high 
spirits. 

“Ball-dresses and bonnets?” he said, 
smiling. 

“Yes; I told you that was my only 
talent.” 

**Do you never read }” 

“No one here reads except Minnie ; but 
I don’t care about novels,” 

“And other books ?” 

“Would you like me to read serious 
books?” asked Bee, in a low voice. 

“Serious books—no! But thera are 
many others. Histories, travels % 

“T will begin if you like,” she said, 
humbly, “and see if {can. But if I find 
Ican’t? We were so glad to shut up our 
books directly we came out. I told yeu f 
was ignorant, and you see lam ; but I will 
begin to-day. What shall it bo? Some- 
thing about Indis, where you have been?” 
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Minnie interrupted further talk. She 
thought her sister had had the Captain 
long enough by her side; she was jealous 
of any attention not paid to her, and this 
evening Bee suddenly perceived this. 
What was to be done? It was too dread- 
ful to think of being a sister’s rival; but 
then, as after all it was not Minnie but 
herself whom he cared about, Minnie must 
be told, to save further complications. 

When Captain Grant rose to go, Bee 
slipped a little folded paper into his hand. 
* Read it by-and-by,” she whispered ; 
and when he stepped out of the house, 
Captain Grant opened the little note as if 
it had been made of some very precious 
stuff 

It was quite short. 


“I have changed my mind already, 
though I cannot tell you why. Will you 
ask mother if she thinks I shall be good 
enough for you? Or if you have changed 
your mind, please never mention the sub- 
ject again. I shall know why.—B. G.” 


The next morning Captain Grant called 
again, this time it was to see Miss Gordon ; 
and he was not shown into the day-room, 
where he wished to go, but into the 
drawing-room, where there was no fire. 
Frances sailed in presently, nice-looking, 
dignified. But she expected it was Minnie 
he wanted. What had he come for? 

* Will you kindly give me Mrs, Gordon’s 
present address?” he asked, simply. 

Frances wrote it on an envelops, and 
Captain Grant put it into a pocket-book 
without looking at it. 

T expect my mother back very shortly,” 
said the eldest Miss Gordor. 

“T am very glad. Then perhaps she 
will come and see my aunt at the Towers ? 
My father says he wishes to have a real 
old-fashioned ‘ Merrie Christmas,’” 

“ Indeed !” 

Frances was thinking that her mother 
intended to move to the Warren as soon 
as possible, so that the Merrie Christmas 
might not be spent at Longham, 

Captain Grant was a little afraid of 
Miss Gordon, so he took his leave very 
soon. Bee heard his step, and in her 
anxiety cut Minnie’s bonnet where it 
should have remained whole, so that 
Minnie’s wrath descended on the younger 
sister in no sparing measure, 

“You are stupid, Bee! I wonder what 
mother will do when we are married, and 
you are left alone with her?” 





No answer. Bee was as patient as 
Griselda to-day. 

Bat two days later all the three Miss 
Gordons had a letter from their mother. 
The one to Frances being, as usual, on 
business matters, she did not communicate 
its contents. Minnie was late for break- 
fast, so Bee read hers first, 


“My pEAR CHILD,—This evening's 
post has brought me a letter, which I 
hasten to answer, so that you and Captain 
Grant may both be made happy. I was 
so surprised that my youngest daughter 
should be the first to wish to leave us; but 
I feel thankful that you will have a thorough 
gentleman for your husband, dear Bae, and 
that in future you will have no reason 
to trouble yourself about money matters, 
as I have done all my life. Minnie must 
tell you the other great news. I had half 
fancied dear Miunie would have been the 
first to leave us; but such things settle 
themselves, and now there will be no need 
to consider ways and means. You have 
my full consent, dear Bse, and may you 
have a long life of happiness. I don’t 
wish you to be married until you are quite 
nineteen. Youth will never come back 
again, Bat make the engagement public 
at once if you like. Such things are better 
known directly. Your loving mother, 

“ ELLEN GORDON.” 


Everything was as prosperous as pos- 
sible now with Bee, and yet she felt sorry 
that she was not to have a time of secret 
trial; sorry that her Colin should not be 
quite sure of her before there was a 
public engagement; only her own feel- 
ings must give way for Minnie’s sake, who 
must not be allowed to believe what was 
not true. 

“ Will you read this, Frances?” And 
Bee handed her mother’s letter acrozs the 
table to her sister. 

Frances was astounded. 

“You, Bee! Why, I always thought he 
liked Minnie. You sly child !” 

“Don’t say that, Frances, because I 
thought the same myself till a few days 
ago, but I am not half good enough for 
him. Oh, no, not half!” 

“What nonsense you are saying! Girls 
do not marry for that ; however, I am glad 
mother approves, only it is a pity it is not 
Minnie.” 

“Why?” Bee was a little hurt, 

“You are more useful at home; besides, 
she is older.” 
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“ Then it ought to have been you,” 

“Me! I wouldn’t marry Captain Grant 
for all the world, he is so sanctimonious. 
I beg your pardon, Bee, but I mean he is 
not to my taste.” 

The lazy Miss Gordon now appeared, so 
the two sisters relapsed into silence whilst 
Minnie opened her note. 

“ Gueas, Bee, what the mystery is. Oh, 
Frances, why didn’t you tell us? How 
very, very delightful !” 

Bee seized the note—it was short enough, 
and soon read : 


‘DEAREST MINNIE,—Frances must tell 
you all, only I must be the first to an- 
nounce to you that I have come into a 
property belonging to a cousin of your 
father’s. The house is charming, but rather 
far from the town. There is very good 
society. My joys have all come at once, 
for I have just had a charming letter 
from but you can guess. Your loving 
mother, “EK. G.” 





“You might have told us,” cried Bee 
and Minnie again. 

“ Mother has had a great deal of tire- 
some business to get through—it was not 
all pleasure.” 

“ And how mucha year?” asked Minnie. 

“The affairs are rather in a muddle at 
present, This cousin was a very undesir- 
able person ; still, there is enough money 
to keep up the place well, and there will 
be some over, too.” 

“ Austin need not work so hard, then,” 
said Bee, her inind reverting at once to her 
brother. 

“ That will not hurt him.” 

“Fancy, Bee thought we had lost our 
money, and that she had better turn into 
a dressmaker.” 

“TI asked Captain Grant it he would 
think it very low, and he said no,” said 
Bee, blushing painfully, but laughing too. 

“You asked Captain Grant ?” 

“Why not? now—we—are engaged,” 
and Bee handed her mother’s letter to 
Minnie. 

Bee had- made a desperate effort to 
bring out this piece of news, but she 
was not prepared for the anger of her 
elder sister. 

“What do you mean, Bee? You en- 
gaged to Captain Grant you? Uow 
very, very deceitful you have been; I call 
it most horrid of you. And since when, I 
shonid like to know? I suppose you 
mansged it so as to avoid being poor, and 





that you might leave us to bear all the 
trouble of it.” 

“ Minnie !” said Frances, 

“You may say Minnie; I don’t mind 
anything, if only people are open and 
straightforward, and Bee has been very 
proud and deceitful. One thing is, I am 
sure her engagement will never prosper,” 
and Minnie rushed out of the room too 
angry to breathe the same air as the 
deceitful Bee. 

“What shall I do, Frances? If you 
knew all you would see that I am not 
underhand ; it was only two days ago that 
he said anything, and then 

Finish your breakfast, child, and don’t 
take any notice of Minnie, I dare say 
Captain Grant will be here soon.” 

But Bee was sad, nevertheless, and the 
first bloom of her joy was brushed off by 
Minnie’s selfish anger. 





CHAPTER XVI, A LOVERS TALK. 


THAT interview with Captain Grant was 
certainly curious, that is, according to the 
usually received ideas of lovers’ meetings. 
His ideas about women differed also from 
those of other men; for though, in his 
Indian life, he had met many various types, 
yet he had not lost his own ideal of what 
&@ woman should be. When he heard of 
unhappy marriages he was as grieved as 
when he heard of the death of one of his 
friends, ‘Something that might have 
been beautiful is spoilt,” he would say. 
But then he knew weil enough how men, 
often the best men, sometimes make mis- 
takes, not because they do not think about 
the future, but because they are so incap- 
able of judging a woman. Youth and 
loveliness may dazzle them, and they often 
invest the soul with the perfections of the 
body. 

Beatrice felt terribly shy when at last 
the Captain made his appearance, which 
he did not do till late in the morning, 
Minnie had not reappeared, so that she 
and Frances were working alone in the 
dining-room. Bee met Captain Grant as 
he entered the hall, and said, very 
demurely, because the maid was present : 

* Would you mind walking to the village 
with me? We have a fire only in tke 
dining-room, and Frances is there.” 

“T was particularly wishing to go to the 
village,” he said, gravely, tov, but these 
was a happy light in his eye. 

Bee ran away, bat remembered just as | 
she reached her own door that her sister 
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was there. However, as she could not 
go out without her hat and jacket, she 
knocked humbly, feeling very much in dis- 
grace, and received the short answer to 
come in. 

Minnie was putting a chest of drawers 
tidy, and would not notice her younger 
sister ; but Bee saw a hard look settle on 
the pretty face. She could not bear to 
make Minnie angry, and going up to her 
before leaving the room, she said, humbly : 

“Minnie, won’t you wish me joy? I 
know I am not good enough for him; but 
if he thinks so, I must try to be.” 

“Tl wish you joy if you like, though I 
can’t believe such conduct as yours ever 
does succeed,” 

“You are mistaken, Minnie; indeed, if 
you understood, you would know it is not 
as you think.” 

“T do not want to understand anything 
about it. I know quite enough, thanks, 
Bee.” 

There was no use saying more, and 
Bee went out quite sober and sad for a 
first walk with a lover. Not that she 
behaved much like an engaged girl of 
eighteen; but though she did not know 
it, Captain Grant was secretly contrasting 
her favourably with others whom he had 
known in similar circumstances. 

“May I ask, Beatrice, why you gave me 
that little bit of paper?” he said, when 
they had left the last Longham house 
behind them. 

**No; I would rather you did not ask 
the real reason,” she said, shyly; “ but 
one was that among sisters it is so difficult 
to keep even a secret that one has a right 
to keep, and yet to be true—and you want 
me to be that, don’t you 3” 

For all answer he took her hand—the 
hand that was by no means useless—and 
clasped it firmly and quietly in his own. 

“ Yes, above all things, be true; and then, 
though in this instance I do trust you, 
and, Heaven helping me, Beatrice, I shall 
always trust you, yet I could not accept 
your love unless [ told you my past 
history. I was engaged once before— 
to Never mind particulars, It was 
in India. Her father was a colonel, and 
her beauty secured her many admirers. 
I was among the number, and my devo- 
tion—or persistency, perhaps—carried the 
day. I became her accepted suitor, and 
I fancied that I could then make her 
what I liked. She was young—younger 
than you are; but her character, early 
developed in that climate and in that 








society, made her a woman in thought he- 
fore she was so in years. She found cut 
that though I loved her deeply, I yet had 
singular ideas about the woman who was 
to be my wife. I could stand no flirting 
and no trifling, and she I did not 
make allowances for her youth, and once 
or twice I spoke strongly when some 
little things in her conduct pained me. I 
was wrong, perhaps, in my manner of 
dealing with her; but I loved her with all 
my heart, Beatrice. I cannot tell you how 
I suffered when one day she said that she 
saw she could never be happy with me, 
and that we had better part. In three 
months she married a brother officer, and 
their after history has been one of my 
greatest sorrows; and yet, had she been 
my wife, I don’t know how I could have 
borne it. If I felt the pain for years, I 
can truly say that I lost all the love I had 
once had for her, or I should not now be 
seeking to win your affections. Only, 
Beatrice, can you understand now why I 
wish you to think well before you are 
willing to forsake your home forme? She 
thought me too serious, and I shall not 
blame you if you think the same, and if 
you tell me you cannot care about me 
enough to give up much for me.” 

This story, told so simply, touched the 
newly-awakened woman’s heart. Some one 
had not recognised the worth of the man 
she had at first sight so much respected, 
whom she loved so deeply now ; some one 
had rejected the prize she thought too 
good for her. That moment decided her ; 
her whole heart ‘went out to her Colin. 
He became “her Colin” now. Never 
should he suffer .gain through a woman, 
if she could help it. 

Perhaps her hand pressed more trust- 
ingly on his arm; perhaps, looking down 
on her, the man, who was nearly double 
her age, saw the look of perfect trust and 
love in her young, sweet face, for all at 
once his own doubts fled, and he, too, was 
satisfied—nay, more than satisfied—that 
he had not made a mistake. 

“Oh, Colin, if you will try me, and 
trust me, I don’t think you will ever find 
me different—though I shall never be 
good enough for you. I can’t help feeling 
a little glad that she did not appreciate 
you, though I can’t bear to think you 
suffered. You never shall again—that is, 
through me.” 

No, he fancied he never should. 

“You shall have my confession, too,” 
said Bee, laughing through a few tears. 
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“When I was about eight years old, a 
dietant cousin of ours, a middy, came to 
stay with us; and when he went away he 
kissed mo, I used to fancy that when he 
came home he would ask me to be his 
wife ; and I kept a very lively and tender 
remembrance of him for many years, I 
would read about the places where he 
went, and——” 

* And when he cams home?” 

“He never haz,” said Bes, laughing; 
“at least, he never has been to sos us 
again,” 

“ Bat if he comes?” 

“Tam afraid it will be uceless ; he will 
have kept me waiting too long.” 

Among other things—for a!l thst lovers 
say should not ba recorded — Captain 
Grant asked, rather abraptly : 

“Can you tell me, Beatrice, who your 
mother is staying with near Coleham ?” 

Ouly at that minute did Beatrice re- 
member that she had heard that morning 
of their new fortune, 

“You have not heard! Mother has 
come into a property. Isn’t it strange? 
Just when I was fancying we bad lost all 
our money! I don’t seem to care at all 
about it now. But that is selfish of me. 
The house is called the Warren. The 
owner wasu’t very nice, I believe.” 

“I don’t remember the house, but years 
ago I stayed at that place,” 

Somehow Captain Grant would not 
mention to Bee that it was there he had 
seen the two girls who reminded him so 
much of the Gordons, 

“IT am glad. It will seem nicer if 
you kaow it, You will come there and 
stay with us. Frances says it is a nice 
house, all amidst a lovely heath-country, 
What a change it will be for the three 
Miss Gordons! Bat I am most glad for 
Austis, Ido long for you to know him ; 
he is something like you; very unlike us, 
He is really good. Some friend of his—a 
tutor he had when he was a boy—made 
bim so, I think, Mother didn’t like it at 
firat; she said it was putting foolish ideas 
into his head ; but since he has turned out 
so well, and never been any trouble to 
her, she dees not say anything about it. 
He now and then talked to me, as I was 
the only one who would listen to him. 
Minnie and Frances can’t bear what they 
call ‘cant.’ Bat it is not cant with 
Austin; is is something that makes him 
act differesily from others. I do hope,” 
added B.o, looking up into Captain Grant’s 
facue—a baudsome face, with the stamp of 





@ gentleman and a Christian on it—“I do 
hope that some day he will find some one 
to love him ; but not some one like—the 
one who made you suffer.” 

“You must help him; sisters can do 
so much, Ah, Beatrice, I never had one ; 
my wife must be all to me—sister, and 
mother, and friend. My father longs to 
know you better, dearest. I have told him 
everything. He fancied that I meant 
your sister Minnie when I said Miss 
Gordon. She was very much admired on 
the ice, and I was obliged to talk to her 
about you when you were not there.” 

Bes wished secretly he had not done 
so! 

“T sm glad you cared for me before 
your fortune came. I know it would 
really make no difference; but if it had 
heen the other way, you might have had 
to ask a dressmaker to be your wife.” 

‘¢ Bat always a lady, darling. How can 
& Woman’s occupation make her different 
from what she is? If men could recognise 
that, they wouldn’t run so much after 
heiresses. But you must come home; you 
will be tired.” 

Beatrice would not let Captain Grant 
come in to lunch, much to his disappoint- 
ment ; but Bee wished to spare him, and 
she dreaded the Cap‘ain seeing one of the 
Miss Gordons in a bad temper. Happices 
was very visible on her face, and she could 
not chase it away. 





A REAL MUNCHAUSEN. 

Tr is a curious fact that from the earliest 
time of history up till very late days, the 
principal subjects for romances and adven- 
tures have been found in the lives of cele- 
brated outlaws and criminals. How many 
tales, poems, and plays havo been furnished 
by Robin Hood and his merry men! What 
glamour of romance has been woven round 
the escapes and adventures of Jack Shep- 
pard and Dick Turpin! And, to come to 
later years, out in Australia the favourite 
hero of countless romantic escapades has 
been a first-class criminal—Ned Kelly the 
Bushranger! Taking this to start with, per- 
haps no great eurprise will be felt when 
we take up a book* which tells the story 
of a life which contains as much romance 
as can be wished for, during which Jor- 
gensen was “Monarch of Iceland, Naval 





* “The Convict King,” being the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Jorgen Jorgensen, retold by James 
Francis Hogan. Ward and Downey. 
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Captain, Revolutionist, British Diplomatic 
Agent, Author, Dramatist, Preacher, Po- 
litical Prisoner, Gambler, Hospital Dis- 
penrer, Continental Traveller, Explorer, 
Editor, Expatriated Exile, and Colonial 
Constable.” This is a goodly list, to be 
sure, and Baron Munchausen himself could 
hardly furnish a better. 

The book is re-written from Jorgensen’s 
own autobiography published in the “ Van 
Diemen’s Land Annual” for 1835 and 1838, 
and it must be premised that, occasionally, 
as has been the case with other and more 
distinguished people in writing their auto- 
biographies, his account of his misfortunes 
and difficulties hardly agree with the real 
truth. 

Jorgensen, a&% his name would imply, 
was a Dane, having been born in Copen- 
hagen in 1780, and as a boy was filled with 
a longing for a life on the sea. In due 
time he was bound apprentice on an 
English collier, on which he served for 
four years, becoming well acquainted with 
the art of navigation, and, moreover, learn- 
ing English. At the age of eighteen he 
made his plunge into foreign climes by 
going out in a whaler which was sailing for 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thence he made 
a short voyage to Algoa Bay, and on his 
return he joined the “Lady Nelson,” a 
small surveying vessel which, with the 
“Investigator,” was bound to Australia to 
ascertain whether there really existed 
straits between Van Diemen’s Land and 
Australia. Having settled this point, the 
expedition returned to Sydney, and: in 
1803 returned, under Captain Bowen, R.N., 
to assist in establishing a settlement on the 
Derwent in Van Diemen’s Land, Little 
did our friend think how much more he 
was fated to see of Van Diemen’s Land. 

The present site of Hobart Town is thus 
described : ‘The spot on which the Bank 
of Van Diemen’s Land and the Hope and 
Anchor now stand, was then an impervious 
grove of the thickest brushwood, sur- 
mounted by some of the largest gum-trees 
that this island could produce. All along 
the rivulet as far as the present site of the 
Upper Mill, was unpassable from the 
denseness of the shrubbery and under- 
woods, the huge collections of prostrate 
trees, and the dead timber, which had 
been washed down by the stream and 
strewn all around. These had in parts 
blocked up the channel, and many places 
that are now dry and built upon, or culti- 
vated in fruitful gardens, were then covered 
with rushes and water.” 





Having founded the settlement and 
served on two smaller surveying expedi- 
tions, Jorgensen left His Majesty’s Service 
and went to New Zealand in charge of a 
sealer; and after this he returned to 
England on board a whaler, which was 
driven three thousand miles out of its 
way and obliged to put into Otaheite for 
provisions. He arrived in England in 
1806 and returned immediately to Copen- 
hagen, which he found in the midst of a 
bombardment by the English, In 1807 
he was placed in command of a Danish 
vessel of twenty-cight guns, which was to 
make reprisals against the English. Jor- 
gensen was successful in capturing eight or 
nine ships, and then was himself taken 
prisoner after an engagement lasting three- 
quarters of an hour. 

This capture led to the most wonderful 
event of Jorgensen’s life—his short reign as 
King of Iceland. The inhabitants of that 
placa were in a semi-starving condition, for 
the island being a-Danish possession, and 
there being war between England and Den- 
mark, the ordinary supplies from England 
were cut off. However, permission was 
granted to a vessel to sail with supplies, and 
Jorgensen took charge, though it is not quite 
clear how a prisoner of war on parole could 
leave the country. The voyage was a 
success, and another, with two vessels this 
time, was immediately undertaken on its 
completion; but on the arrival of these 
vessels they were not allowed to land their 
stores, a proclamation to that effect having 
been issued by the Governor. Jorgensen 
would not go back, so he determined to go 
on as far as he could; and on the day after 
his arrival—it was a Sunday—he landed 
with twelve sailors, marched up to the 
Governor's house, walked in, found Count 
Tramp, arrested him, escorted him on 
board ship, and in fact started a snug 
little revolution all by himself, on his own 
authority, during church-time. 

The people, believing him to be backed 
up by the British Government, and, more- 
over, wanting the supplies he brought, 
naturally submitted cheerfully. 

Jorgensen now began issuing proclama- 
tions right royally, full of “We, Jorgen 
Jorgensen,” and went in for being a monarch 
who believed in popular reforms. Among 
his measures were trial by jury, free repre- 
sentative government, relief from some 
taxes, the deficiency being made good on 
the importation and exportation of British 
goods, and an increase in the salaries of 
the clergy. He also relieved the inhabi- 
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tants from all debts due to the crown of 
Denmark, and took measures for the defence 
of the harbour. Selections from one of 
his proclamations will show the royal style 
he adopted : 


“ Reikevig, July 11th, 1809. 

“Tn our proclamation dated the 26th of 
June, 1809, it was requested that the 
nearest districts should, within a fortnight, 
and the more distant within a certain 
limited time, send in representatives to 
consult as to what was best to be done in 
the present exigency. We find, however, 
that the public officers have far from facili- 
tated such a meeting, and we are therefore 
under the necessity of no longer resisting 
the wish of the people, who have earnestly 
solicited us to manage the administration 
of public affairs, . . It is therefore declared, 

‘““That we, Jorgen Jorgensen, have 
undertaken the management of public 
affairs, under the name of Protector, with 
full power to make war or conclude peace 
with foreign powers. . . 

“That the great seal of the island shali 
no longer be respected, but that all public 
documents of consequence shall be signed 
by my own hand, and my seal (J.J.) fixed 
thereunto, . . 

“The situation we now are in requires 
that we should not suffer the least dis- 
respect to our person, neither that any 
one should transgress the least article of 
this, our proclamation. .. We therefore 
solemnly declare that the first who shall 
attempt to disturb the prosperity or 
common tranquillity of the country shall 
instantly suffer death without benefit of 
the civil law. 

* All sentences and acts of condemnation 
must be signed by us before they can be 
executed. “ JORGEN JORGENSEN.” 


Jorgen most certainly did not suffer from 
modesty or a retiring disposition. But his 
reign did not last long. His own account of 
the end is that he went to England to try 
and conclude a commercial treaty, and was 
arrested for having broken his parole, an 
English man-of-war which had called at 
Iceland having brought back false re- 
presentations and prejudiced the British 
Government against him; but it seems 
more likely that he returned to England, 
having been forced thereto by the com- 
mander of the man-of-war, who considered 
that the revolution might compromise 
England, Jorgensen having started from 
Eogland, and apparently being under 
English protection. However, back he 





came, and, as before said, was arrested 
and sent to Tothill Fields Prison; and 
thus ended an extraordinary episode—a 
bloodless revolution. 

This imprisonment led to Jorgensen’s 
ruin, for the intimates he made there 
eventually brought about his downfall. 
After a short imprisonment, he was re- 
leased on parole, and his Tothill Fields 
friends soon found him out, and he was 
quickly initiated into the mysteries of 
gambling, and became a confirmed gambler. 
It was not long before he was reduced to 
utter destitution ; and, becoming possessed 
with a spirit of wandering, and procuring, 
somehow or other, a little money, took 
passage to Lisbon—again not seeming to 
have held his parole ix? much regard, 
More gambling reduced him to entering as 
a seaman in a British gunboat, and in 1813 
he was invalided home, and soon found 
himself in Londen once more. Supplies 
which he received from his friends in 
Copenhagen, were soon lost again by his 
old fault; and his gambling this time 
ended in his arrest for debt and his com- 
mittal to the Fleet, where he remained two 
years. In this seclusion he employed him- 
self in writing, amongst other things, a 
tragedy suggested by.the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien, and a statistical essay on 
the Russian Empire. 

Jorgensen had a way of tumbling on his 
feet, for now he not only had his debts 
paid, but received funds for a foreign 
secret diplomatic mission from the Govern- 
ment, The money was enough to take 
him abroad, and it was arranged that, when 
across the sea, he might draw upon London 
for reasonable travelling expenses. Bat 
again his propensity for gambling was too 
much for him; the money which had been 
advanced to him was soon gone; and he had 
to work his passage to Ostend as a common 
sailor in a sailor's garb. Ouce across, as soon 
as he could persuade the bankers that he 
was the right man, despite his clothes, he 
could draw for further expenses, and go 
upon his journey. He saw the battle of 
Waterloo, reached Paris, and concluded 
his mission; received a further mission 
to Warsaw, and of course again lost the 
money advanced to him, and had to go 
forward as best he could without money. 
By cool, barefaced impudence and false 
pretences, he seems to have not only got 
on pretty well, but to have been quite a 
personage in some places through which 
he passed. He tells how he was intro- 
duced to a Grand Dake with whom he had 
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some pleasant conversation ; with Goethe, 
too, he claims acquaintance ; Niebuhr and 
Burnsdorf he also honoured, and finally he 
reached Berlin, where he won a small prize 
in a State lottery, with the result that 
gambling once more set in, and Jorgensen 
stayed a long time instead of proceeding on 
his mission, whatever it was. When he did 
start, he fell among thieves, was fleeced, and 
gave up all idea of reaching Warsaw, and 
resolved to return to London; and to avoid 
certain small debts, started without going 
through the form of applying for a pass- 
port, the want of which must have taxed 
his ingenuity pretty stiffly. He tells us 
that, notwithstanding his shortcomings, he 
was favourably received by the Foreign 
Office on his return to London, and hand- 
somely rewarded. They must have been 
freer with their money in those days than 
they are now. 

The next three years (1817 to 1820), 
although he formed the determination of 
emigrating, were spent in gambling, more 
or less, till eventually he was arrested on 
a charge of having pawned certain articles 
of furniture belonging to his landlady. 
He was tried, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation ; but instead of being sent 
beyond the seas, he was placed in Newgate, 
and that, not as an ordinary prisoner, but 
as assistant in the hospital. Here he re- 
mained twenty months, when he received 
a pardon on condition that he quitted the 
kingdom within a month from his release. 

He tells us a good deal about Newgate, 
end makes the assertion that no one who 
was in Newgate while he was there, for 
crimes and misdemeanour, was innocent, 
One of his prison acquaintances was a 
captain of a slave-ship, whose notes on 
Madagascar were arranged in prison with 
Jorgensen’s help. He also tells us how in 
those days money was a useful thing in a 
criminal tria], and gives a long account of a 
case in which it bought a man off from a 
charge of embezzlement. His reflections, 
too, on the effect of punishment as a de- 
terrent, and on such like subjects, are 
sound, and stamp him as a shrewd thinker. 

Jorgensen then was released from New- 
gate; but once more falling to his beset- 
ting sin, overstayed his month, was 
betrayed to the police, re-arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death for violating the con- 
dition of his liberation. This sentence 
was commuted to transportation for life. 
He, however, was in his old position in 
the hospital at Newgate for three years 
after this sentence, before he was sent to 





the hulks to be sent out in the first 
transport for the colonies. It was in 1825 
that he went on board the hulk; and he 
tells us that, when “a convict passes over 
the gangway of a hulk, he is searched for 
money, or other articles of value. He is 
then taken below, and entirely stripped ; 
is subjected to an ablution ; has his hair 
cut off, and a prison dress put on; irons 
are placed on his legs, and next morning 
he is sent to hard labour in the dockyard, 
A very few, as a matter of great favour, 
are permitted to wear a slight bezel on one 
leg, and are exempted from dockyard 
labour. I was one of those thus pri- 
vileged.” 

Jorgensen does not seem to have been 
as happy in the hulks as he might have 
been elsewhere, and was only too delighted 
when orders came for him to proceed to 
Van Diemen’s Land in the ‘* Woodman,” 
which was carrying convicts to that colony. 
On board the “ Woodman ” he was placed 
in the hospital as dispenser and assistant 
—thus again falling on his feet, as a man 
thus employed had privileges which made 
his lot much easier than that of the re- 
maining convicts. During the voyage, 
fever took possession of the ship. Several 
convicts, and, in addition, the surgeon suc- 
cumbed, leaving Jorgensen in command of 
the hospital. By good luck he cured the 
sick, and brought his ship to the Cape 
with a clean bill of health. Here a new 
surgeon was put on board for the rest of 
the voyage, which was ended in May, 
1826 ; and Jorgensen gives us the following 
description of his feelings : 

‘‘T, who had visited the scene twenty- 
four years previously, when no white man 
occupied a single spot in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and when all around us was a 
wilderness, felt myself strangely moved by 
the changes that time and colonial energy 
had brought around in my absence. Along 
the banks of the river I observed a long 
series of farms and pleasant-looking cot 
tages; but it was when we reached the 
harbour on the following morning that my 
astonishment became truly great. It has 
fallen to my lot to visit many colonies and 
settlements on this globe, and if 1 had not 
witnessed the amazing transformation now 
disclosed to my view on the site where 
Hobart Town reared its novel and beauti- 
ful aspect, I could have formed no con- 
ception of it from any published description, 
and I should have rejected the truth as an 
exaggeration.” 

Once landed, Jorgensen took service 
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under a Government official, but not liking 
the place, applied to be transferred to the 
service of the Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany. After some time, the transfer was 
allowed, and in the Company’s service he 
remzined, being occupied in exploring 
expeditions, during which dangers and 
difficulties were continually cropping up 
from blacks and bushrangers. Once the 
escape of his party from starvation was 
very narrow, and a great deal too close 
to be comfortable. In 1827 he received 
a ticket-of leave, which enabled him to 
seek what employment he liked, instead 
of being assigned to a particular master 
as before. The employment he took was 
the editorship of a newspaper in Hobart 
Town, which he held for some time, and 
then was appointed by the Government to 
the post of constable in the field-police, 
and assistant clerk to the police-magistrate 
in the Oatlands District. In this capacity 
his travels over the island recommenced ; 
and he tells us that the life suited him so 
well, that he was scarcely ever more happy 
in his life than at this time. And &s 
seems to have done his work well, waging 
fierce war with the bushrangers, and keep- 
ing their depredations down to a small 
amount. In 1829 he took part in a great 
effort to drive out the blacks, the plan 
being to drive them into a corner of the 
island, and then ship them off to a small 
neighbouring isle. Ths plan was not suc- 
cessful, the scrub being too much in favour 
of the natives; but they received a fright 
which kept them in better order than 
before. It was just before this expedition 
that Jorgensen received his pardon; and 
ho tells us that it was a long time before 
he could recognise himself as a free man, 
so used had he become to being a prisoner; 
and he found when he was a-prisoner he 
was much more willing as a policeman to 
incur risks than when he became a free 
agent again, when life was a matter of im- 
portance to him. 

Here Jorgensen’s autobiography ceases, 
He lived till his sixty-fifch year, and died 
in Hobart Hospital in privation and 
obscurity. The book which furnishes this 
article concludes with extracts from his 
published works, which have been men- 
tioned, and shrewd enough his opinions 
are, Take this opening passage from 
“The State of Christianity in the Island 
-of Otaheite” : 

“Tf men who settle among the heathen 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity 
would, in the first instance, not open their 





lips at all about the superior merit of our 
religion, or depreciate that of the country 
in which they reside, they would find 
much less opposition. Let them begin 
with showing the natives all the good. 
nature and friendship they can ; let them 
endeavour to instruct the natives in usefal 
art and social centres.” 

The old gambler and convict was by no 
means 8 fool. Books on religious subjects 
seem to have been his greater care, although 
two tragedies of his are to be found in the 
British Museum. 

Thus we will leave Jorgen Jorgensen, 
and wonder what sort of career his would 
have been had he never been initiated into 
the excitement of gambling. Would he 
have been a good citizen, or would the 
spirit of adventure have broken out any- 
how? Perhaps he might have become a 
great explorer. Anyhow, whatever he 
might have done, it is certain that he 
could by no means have led a more 
adventurous and varied life than he did 
from the crowning point of his career as 
King of Iceland, down to his final employ- 
ment as colonial policeman, and his death 
in the hospital. 





THE MANSION HOUSE. 


In the fall tide of City traffic stands 
the Mansion House, a building so familiar 
to Londoners that not one in a thousand 
stops to give it a second glance, or specu- 
lates as to its origin and history. Indeed, 
it would be dangerous to devote any 
particular attention to architectural suar- 
roundings when working through what is 
probably the busiest and most dangerous 
crossing in the world ; and once landed on 
the pavement the general rush and turmoil 
drive everything else out of the head. Yet 
the scene is interesting with all its be- 
wildering throng; the Bank, with its dul), 
if ornamented, dead wall, suggesting im- 
prisoned gold ; the Exchange, with its lofty 
portico and glittering grasshopper; and 
the Mansion House, heavy too, and dingy, 
which somehow seems to fit into the scene 
and complete it. It is in the fitness of 
things that the Lord Mayor should have 
his palace in the centre of the life and 
bustle of his commonwealth, When the 
byeways of the City are quiet and de- 
serted, and the main thoroughfares are 
traversed by only an occasional omnibus 
or cab, the Mansion House may be blazing 
with festive lights, while Royalties and 
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Ministers of State, Judges, and Bishops, 
and the great people of the land, are 
driving up in long procession to its hos- 
pitable portals. 

Another aspect of the Mansion House 
is as a centre of philanthropic or social 
movements. If there is some widespread 
calamity, flood, or famine, or destructive 
pestilence, in whatever corner of the world 
occurring, to the Mansion House the eyes 
of the sufferers are turned, and a Mansion 
House fund is often the readiest and the 
best administered form of aid. In solid, sub- 
stantial movements of social improvement, 
too, the Mansion House is often a moving 
power. Is it a meeting that is wanted to 


meke things go? What can be more pro- 


mising than a meeting in the Egyptian 
Hall with the Lord Mayor in the chair? 
Here are letters of regret from Dukes and 
Marquises enclosing substantial cheques, 
hero is a Cabinet Ministar to propose a 
resolution and an Archbishop to second it. 
All this is the hall-mark of successful 
philanthropic movements, and loosens the 
purse-strings of the wealthy as nothing 
else can do, 

Again, we have the Mansion House as a 
Court of Justice, where the Lord Mayor 
sits in his capacity of Chief Magistrate of 
the City. The justice-room of the Mansion 
House is not like an ordinary police-court. 
It is more comfortable, for one thing, and 
although the cases are of the same descrip- 
tion, yet there is a pleasing absence of tho 
wretchedness and equalor which often 
hang about the metropolitan courts. It 
is noon, we will say, and the Lord 
Mayor has just taken his seat on the 
bench, and there is a rush of people up 
the steps that lead to the portico, a rush 
which is vigorously stemmed by janitors 
in the doorway, janitors who wear the 
livery of the Lord Mayor instead of the 
ordinary policeman’s blue. The Court is 
soon filled, and the general struggle of 
feet and murmur of voices is stilled by the 
voice of the usher as the first case is called 
on. There sits the Lord Mayor in his 
robes and with his gold chain of office, in 
a handsome carved chair, which bears the 
appropriate City motto: ‘ Domine dirige 
nos.” Behind him is displayed the sword 
of justice affixed to the oaken canopy, and 
belew are the officials of the Court in their 
handsome oaken pews, and beyond a con- 
siderable crowd of solicitors and others 
having business at the Court. There isa 
convenient kind of pulpit for witnesses 
cloze to the magistrate’s left hand, and the 





dock for prisoners stretches beyond with 
its iron-spiked railings. 

Although it may be Monday morning, 
there is a commendable absence of the 
ordinary night charges. People rarely 
come into the City at night to get drunk 
and kick up a row; such cases where they 
do occur generally come from the bridge:, 
or from the very outskirts of the City. 
The crowd of people, too, who fill up the 
public part of the Court are well-dressed 
and respectable, with a sprinkling among 
them of nice young women from shops or 
warehouses who are probably there as 
witnesses, The prisoners, too, appear 
to be of a superior order, not ragged or 
dishevelled, but suporior practitioners in 
their various lines ; for it requires a good 
deal of skill and address, as well as a 
creditable appearance, to “pinch a bit,” 
as the saying is, in the City. Although 
there is a skockeheaded fellow in the dock 
who has run off with a box of soap from a 
shop, yet here was possibly only a means 
to an end, namely, to make himeelf more 
presentable for his next exploit. But 
what do you say to this quiet, ladylike 
little woman, with the pale, sickly face 
and sober costume; would you give her 
credit for the nerve and address to come 
into the City and take in a shrewd City 
solicitor? Yet she has done it, and with 
such ingenuity and knowledge of the 
world, and all exerted to secure a single 
gold piece, that you can’t help thinking 
how fine an intellect has here gone astray. 
But she has no kind of fight to make on 
her own behalf, and can only murmur that 
she could not see her children starve. The 
children are real enough, and the physical 
weakness and pain; ske gets a merciful 
sentence, as sentences go, and disappears. 

Literally disappears; she was here a 
moment since, and now she is gone, shot 
through a trap-door it would seem into the 
gloomy regions below. The effect is start- 
ling, though the means are quite simple. 
Some one raises what seems to be the leaf 
of a table, and a concealed staircase is 
revealed, leading to the cells below, where 
convicted prisoners remain till Black Maria 
comes to carry them off to their doom. 

Among the crowd in waiting there may 
be discerned a considerable number of 
foreigners, dark and small, such immigrants 
as often excited the wrath of our fore- 
fathers in days gone by. For they are 
Flemings from the Low Countries, with 
their Low-Datch gabble, and there have 
been blows and injuries among them, and 
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a general fracas in workshop and factory, 
which my lord has to settle the rights 
of. This he does, without any excessive 
penalties, after an interpretsr has been 
sworn in, and a good deal of guttural 
Dutch, or what is Dutch to us, expended 
over the matter. 

But talking of gutturals, here are some 
fine athletic young countrymen among 
the bystanders, who exchange every now 
and then a soft musical word in that 
reputedly guttural—but really very other- 
wise—langusge, namely Wel:h. 

* Wass it not the Lord Mayor's name 
was Mr. Effans ?” asked one, of a bystander. 

* No, not yet,” is the reply; “the new 
Lord Mayor will be Mr. Evans,” 

Coming events cast theirshadows before; 
these sturdy young Welshmen have come 
far just for the pleasure of seeing their 
couotryman seated here in State. But they 
are a week too soon. 

While this is going on behind the scenes, 
the Court has descended from judicial 
to mere administrative business. There 
appears a little band of citizens who have 
“neglected and refused,” so runs the well- 
known form, to pay their rates. The 
neglect is pardonable, and the refusal 
generally amounts to, “ Haven’t got the 
money,” and the harmless, necessary 
citizens depart with a little more time 
before them to work up ways and means. 
Then the interest deepens considerably, 
as there appears in the dock a slight and 
rather gentlemanly-looking young man in 
spectacles, while a gentleman announces, 
with aplomb, that he appears to prosecute 
for the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. 

The mind involuntarily reverts to ‘Old 
Patch,” and his long and adroitly managed 
contest with the Bank of England, whose 
notes he continually forged and uttered, 
only to be discovered at last by an accident, 
When discovered, ‘‘Old Patch,” alias Mr. 
Price, finding that the game was up, hung 
himself in the prison cell to escape a similar 
fate in a more public situation. All this 
happened more than a hundred years ago ; 
and again the Bank is attacked by a secret 
foe, and from a hidden source a stream of 
forged notes has begun to well forth. Now 
the question arises, have they reached the 
source, or only some fortuitous branch from 
the main stream ?—a question which ex- 
cites considerable interest in those who 
gaze at the quiet man with the inscrutable 
face, who listens so quietly to the evidence 
piled up against him, 





As the case goes on, sunshine breaks 
over the City, and is reflected from the 
walls of adjacent buildings, casting a 
strange glimmer and glitter over the scene, 
An opening door every now and then lets 
in the various sounds of the great hubbub 
outside in the busy streets, in the busiest 
of their moods, and then that turmoil is 
suddenly cut off as the door closes, and 
there is nothing to distract from the stern 
progress of the evidence as it is being got 
into the depositions, 

But there are two great points of in- 
terest in the scene: the inscrutable face 
of the prisoner in the dock, and the 
cause of his incarceration, a pleasing-look- 
ing document, which is handed about with 
many precautions—no other than the in- 
criminated five-pound note. But at last 
the Court rises, as courts must rise, for 
refreshment. A gleam of interest comes 
into the face of the pale prisoner. He 
represents, in a deprecatory way, that he 
has had a fatiguing drive—he does not 
mention the vehicle, but no doubt it was 
Black Maria—and a long fast, and he 
hopes that he, too, may be allowed a little 
refreshment, That is allowed, and our 
inscrutable friend will lunch with the 
Lord Mayor under circumstances in which 
nobody will envy him. 

But we may take advantage of the occa- 
sion to take, by the Lord Mayor’s kind 
permission, a hasty glance of the sur- 
roundings among which his lordship holds 
his state during his year of office. 

A door from the justice-room leads into 
the chief corridor—or gallery, as it may be 
called—which opens from the main en- 
trance to the Mansion House, a handsome 
but hardly pleasing apartment, well warmed 
and lighted, and hung with exceedingly 
elegant glass chandeliers. There is an 
abundance of gilding, of mirrors, of velvet 
hangings, and rich carpets ; and no doubt 
on occasions of high functions, when the 
Lord Mayor receives his guests, and the 
gallery is lighted up by the silks and 
satins of Court gowns and the brilliant 
uniforms of guests and functionaries, with 
the fathers of the City in their robes and 
furs, the place has a sufficiently splendid 
appearance. Sucha scene is reproduced in 
a beautiful tapestry panel, from the Royal 
School of Tapestry at Windsor, which 
now adorns the walls. The subject is the 
reception of the Queen at the Mansion 
House, in her Jubilee year, by the then 
Lord Mayor. The portraits are excellent, 
the figures well grouped, and the whole is 
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a fine specimen of modern tapestry. It 
is matched on the other side by a panel 
from the same workshop, which depicts 
the reception of Queen Elizabeth by the 
Lord Mayor of her period; and as the 
costumes of the age in question lend them- 
selves better to pictorial illustration than 
the garish uniforms of to-day, the effect is 
altogether better ; while the toning dowa 
of the colours, due rather to the effects of 
hot-water pipes than to the lapse of time, is 
perhaps an advantage. 

Out of the gallery a door leads into the 
Lord Mayor’s parlour, otherwise called the 
Venetian Parlour, a small but well-propor- 
tioned room with a fine ceiling, and with 
plenty of gilding and heavy mouldings, 
which does not justify its name by any 
direct evidence of Venetian influence. 
Then there is the Long Parlour, as it is 
called, which is used as the State dining- 
room, except on occasions of high func- 
tions, when the Egyptian Hall may -be 
found richly adorned for the banquet, and 
the tables spread with many hundred 
covers. 

The sight of the Egyptian Hall relieves 
the mind from a certain apprehension. 
There is nothing Egyptian about it. The 
colossal ugliness affected by that peculiar 
people has no place in the Mansion House. 
The hall is really a fine one, somewhat 
dark and sombre in its appearance by day- 
light—or rather by the want of daylight— 
a defect not to be attributed to the City 
atmosphere, but to the fact that it is 
badly lighted by a narrow window of 
stained glass at each end. Yet the dusky 
light is pleasant enough, especially after 
the heated glare of the streets in summer- 
time; and on the occasion of public meet- 
ings it gives an effect of mystery to the 
proceedings which is rather impressive. 
The effect is aided, too, by the acoustic 
properties of the hall; voices are heard as 
hollow murmurs, or sibilant whispers, 
while a clarion-like delivery is repeated in 
ringing echoes among the lofty columns. 
But the hall lights up well; and when 
there is question of the clatter of dishes 
and the ring of glasses, when the tables 
are loaded with plate and the bare corners 
of the room are filled with palms, and 
ferns, and exotics, then the old hall looks 
its best, and the echoes that ring about 
the place are rather pleasant than other- 
Wise, 

So far it has been a question of the 
Lord Mayor and of the function in which 
he is chiefly concerned; but it must be 


‘herbs. 





remembered that the Lady Mayorees bears 
a considerable part in all that goes on at 
the Mansion House. Here are her State 
drawing-rooms, all adorned in a kind 
of light amber satin and gold. These 
are pleasant rooms enough, although, as 
their mistress is only in occupation for a 
year, and has no incentive to display her 
own taste in their adornment, they have 
the stiff, unused appearance of State apart- 
ments in general, 

A rumour, indeed, has run its course 
through the City, and has been echoed in 
the daily press, that the Mansion House in 
its present locale is a monument already 
marked for destruction. It is solidly 
built enough, indeed, to last for ages; its 
enormous walls ensure a pleasant quietude 
within, although in the midst of the full 
chorus of the City’s roar. 

Although a project for a new and 
magnificent “hotel de ville” upon the 
Thames Embankment has been, so to say, 
in the air for some years past, yet there it 
is likely to remain as an architectural 
dream of the future, failing the advent of 
some high-spirited and adventurous Lord 
Mayor, who may be ambitious to leave 
behind him the fame of another Whitting- 
ton, in the embellishment and beautifying 
of the City. 

As it is, the Mansion House has no 
great savour of antiquity about it. Its 
foundations were laid in the year 1739, and 
Sir C. Gascoigne, in 1753, was the first 
Lord Mayor to inhabit it. Before then, the 
Lord Mayor lived in his own house during 
his year of office, and gave his entertain- 
ments either at the Guildhall or at the 
hall of his own livery company. 

Dance, the City architect—whose one 
success was Newgate Prison, which reflects 
in its fagade the gloom and terrors of a 
prison—was the architect of the Mansion 
House. The site was one of the City 
markets, known as the Stock Market, 
which was the chief fruit and vegetable 
market of its time, resorted to by the 
gardeners with their stores of flowers and 
Here the City dames resorted 
in the mornings with their maids, who 
carried the great market baskets, to lay in 
their household stores. For here were also 
stalls for fish and flesh, while a row of trees 
on the east and a trickling fountain gave 
freshness and verdure to the scene. Close 
by was the ancient church of Woolchurch- 
hawe, and there, in the days of Charles 
the Second, stood an equestrian statue 
of that monarch, originally designed fur 
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Sobieski, the conqueror of the Turk, in 
which he was represented as triumphing 
over Sedition in a turban, prostrate under 
hia horse’s feet. Here, also, were the City 
stocks for the punishment of petty offences, 
and it might seem as if these gave their 
name to the market, But this is hardly 
the case, as there was an old stone house 
called the Stock, adjoining the market, 
which ia mentioned in deeds of the period. 
Samuel Pepys chronicles, in 1668, the 
tenth of September: “The stockes now 
pulled quite down: and it will make the 
coming into Cornhill and Lumber Street 
quite noble.” 

Quite noble, certainly, is the appear- 
ance of the scene from the portico of the 
Mansion House, the sun lighting up mas- 
sive buildings round about, and giving a 
gay and festive air to the kaleidoscopic 
glitter of vehicles and throng of people 
that are hurrying to and fro. Here is 
the Lord Mayor's coach, with the four 
prancing horses, the dignified coachman, 
and respleudensé servants, It is a distinc: 


element of the scene, and carries the mind 
back to the long succession of centuries 
thas have witnessed this civic state. 

But of the long array of Lord Mayors— 


as far as the Mansion House is concerned, 
we have only to deal with the more modera 
instances—Beckford will be remembered, 
who “cheeked” King George in the very 
presence chamber, and Brass Crosby, who 
sent the messenger of the House to prison, 
and was himself conveyed to the Tower. 
There was a stirring scene at the Mansion 
House, you may believe, when the citizens 
saw their own chief magistrate haled off to 
prison, and the angry mob would have 
captured the Deputy Sergeant of the House 
and hung him there and then but for the 
active interposition of his prisoner. Jack 
Wiikes, too, was a notable figure at the 
Mansion House ; and of different fame is 
Sir William Curtis, the reputed author of 
the famous saying about the three R’s— 
Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic, now so 
potently to the front. As an encourage- 
ment to ’prentices and young men in the 
City, we have examples of Lord Mayors 
who have risen from the ranks of labour. 
Sir William Staines, 1800, had been a 
bricklayer’s labourer ; Lord Mayor Shaw, 
in 1806, had come a penniless lad from 
Kilmarnock ; Alderman Kelly, 1837, began 
life in the City as errand boy ; and many 
other instances may be quoted. Of literary 
Lord Mayors there is no great record, but 
Samuel Birch, 1815—of the great and 





ancient firm of pastrycooks in Cornhill— 
was a writer of songs and dramas which 
had some success in their day. Birch was 
known in the City as Pattypan; and 
earlier we had Mash-tub, in the person of 
Coombe, the brewer, a mighty gambler, 
who disputed at hazard and faro with Beau 
Brummel and the heroes of the Regency. 
Sir Matthew Wood, too, will be re- 
membered, the great champion of Queen 
Caroline, who was a druggist in Falcon 
Square, 

But the Lord Mayor’s coach has driven 
off, and the Lord Mayor's servants are 
waiting to close the door; and it is an 
easy descent from the dignity and pomp of 
the Mansion House to the whirl of traffic 
in Cheapside, 





ON BEING A FATHER. 


Tuts really seems to be about the most 
responsible position a man can occupy in 
the course of his little pilgrimage on the 
planet Earth. 

From the moment when the neat, white- 
capped nurse descends to the husband in 
the dining-room—who, according to the 
rules of precedent, must be assumed to be 
walking up and down the room in a state 
of extreme anxiety, with his hands in 
his trouser pockets— and says, with a 
bright face, and in a sort of congratulatory 
tone : 

“Tf you please, sir, the baby’s born, and 
it’s a boy, and both are doing as well as 
can be expected.” 

From that moment, I say, tho father 
realises that he is a very different being 
from the thoughtless bachelors around 
him, and even from the men who are 
married but have no children. 

Thenceforward, he is concerned less 
about his own welfare than about that of 
his small pink-and-white son aud heir. If 
he have but the ordinary feelings of a 
father, he would rather lose a couple of 
thousand pounds on the Stock Exchange 
than the little, restless atom upstairs 
who is supposed to be his facsimile in 
miniature, 

This is one of the reasons why it seems 
such prodigious folly to marry very early. 

It is not only natural, but extremely 
right, that one should, at the beginning of 
life, be anxious mainly about oneself and 
one’s chances, whether of self-improvement, 
enjoyment, or emolument. It is the time 
to expand and become as proper & man as 
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possitle. A measure of selfishness is then 
a duty to oneself: it is the seed sown for 
the harvest of the by-and-by. One may 
even be licensed to commit a certain 
number of simple follies, which would be 
very indecorous in the future, but which 
are educative rather than otherwise in the 
springtime of life. If they involve un- 
pleasant consequences, so be it; we can 
afford then to meet the bill, and laugh 
while acquitting it. It is a warning, if 
nothing else. Anon, we shall no doubt 
become more sapient. 

By this worldly and sensible track the 
average man arrives at the goal of 
marriage, He is old enough to know that 
things are not always what they seem. 
He is not likely to be seduced into any of 
those fatal indiscretions which tend to 
break up a home as easily as one cracks a 
stick of barley-sugar. He has seen and 
enjoyed enough of life on his own account. 
It is now time to find his pleasure in more 
generous sources—in the happiness of his 
wife, and the gradual growth and unfold- 
ing of the mind of his offspring. If to 
these private joys he can add the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is a valued 
member of society, and a patriot in his 
devotion to his native land, he may, upon 
the whole, consider that his cup of con- 
tentment is as full as it need be. 

Upon the other hand, think of the 
condition of the man who takes a wife as 
soon as he comes of ege. He is reslly a 
boy, and not a man; and not a whit less 
of a boy after than before his marriage. 
The pity is that he should thus bar himeelf 
from the legitimate developement which 
was his lot until he traversed it by his 
impetuous marriage. But, once married, 
he is like the traditional child suckled 
upon gin. 

For a little while, no doubt, he goes 
about the world holding his head high, 
and much elated. It seems a fine feat to 
have got a home of his own at his time of 
life. How he pities, or affects to pity, 
forlorn old bachelors of four or five-and- 
twenty, who pass their time with cards, 
pipes, and childish games in the open air! 
They smile when they meet him, or talk 
of his promotion to the number of the 
Benedicts. But their smiles are smiles of 
envy. If they could, they would do as he 
has done, They lack money, or courage, 
or public spirit; and so they must tarry 
in single wretchedness until they have 
prospered adequately in each or all of 
these particulars. 


Presently, of course, the scene changes. 
The young wife chafes even as the young 
hueband chafes, She finds her lord and 
master wanting in all or most of those 
solid qualities which she feels innately are 
part of the endowment of a full-grown 
man—such a man as ought to be at the 
head of the home. He is as empty-headed 
as she is. The discovery of this is not 
likely to foster in her much of that wifely 
esteem which does often take the place of 
a vanished or weakened affection. 

Nor is he at all behindhand as a critic 
of the dear companion of his simple joys. 
He has begun to feel the silken threads of 
home as if they were solid fetters of steel. 
No longer can he speed hither and thither 
about the land at will, as in the old time, 
The blood is hot within him; he yearns 
for perpetual motion even as when he was 
in his teens ; in common with other young 
men of his own age, he has a hundred 
aspirations which he desires to satisfy, 
Bat it is out of the question—he is married. 
He has to rule his life by a code of conduct 
different wholly to that of the bachelor. 
He must not do this, he must not do that. 
“Plague upon it” he is tempted to cry a 
hundred times a day, “ would I had never 
been such a fool as to marry !” 

Perhaps the hardest trial of all lies in 
the fact that he finds sympathy nowhere. 
If he is out of humour with his poor little 
wife, perhaps not even on speaking terms 
with her, he will have to make heaven his 
confidant. Experienced Bonedicts to whom 
he opens his heart do not regard him as a 
being upon their plane, aud do not attempt 
to comfort him. They view him as a young 
fool. His sufferings, sad to say, afford 
them not a little entertainment, More- 
over, they know fuil well that he must 
untangle his own knot, that it is a ravel of 
which no one else is likely to have the clue, 
If he succeeds, well and good: he will gain 
their regard. If he fails, well, he fails, and 
that is the end of it. The world will, it is 
probable, continue its course even if the 
poor young “fool,” in a fit of remorse and 
passion, blows his wife's brains out, or casts 
himself into a river. 

Nor will our unfortunate friend obtain 
many sincere condolences from his bachelor 
companions, or the more amiable of his 
wife's sex. The former will shrug the 
shoulder at and chaff him. It is as sweet 
to their human naiure as it is to the more 
accomplished Benedicts to perceive that he 
has made a false step. So this is the out- 
come of that great event upon which he 
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plumed himself so cavalierly! Well, con- 
ceit has had a trip, and so much the better. 
That is what they are prone to say. Nor 
if they are honourable men will they ven- 
ture to try to abate the youth’s disgust 
with conjugal life by making much or 
little of the conduct of his wife. In the 
name of manliness let him face his bargain 
as best he can. 

The years that the prudent bachelor 
devotes to experience and observation the 
immature Benedict consecrates to petu- 
lance and complaining. It is really a 
pitiful sight to see him with a baby in his 
arms. What is the infant like to learn 
from such a father? Few, very few, are 
the men who cap, like Lord Eldon, marry 
at nineteen or twenty, and succeed. 

‘TI find,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
one of his letters, “it is a very sober and 
serious kind of happiness that springs from 
the birth of a child. It ought not to come 
too early in a man’s life—not till he has 
fully enjoyed his youth—for methinks the 
spirit can never be thoroughly gay and 
careless again after this great event. We 
gain infinitely by the exchange, but we do 
give up something, nevertheless.” 

“Great event” is a phrase a bachelor 
would never think of applying to the birth 
of a child. To borrow Charles Lamb’s 
words, when one considers “ how little of 
a rarity children are—that every street 
and blind alley swarms with them—that 
the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance—that there are few 
marriages that are not blest with at least 
one of these bargains—how often they 
turn out ill and defeat the good hopes of 
their parents, taking to vicious courses, 
which end in poverty, disgrace, the gal- 
lows, etc.,” one is prone rather to think a 
baby one of the most trivial and dubious of 
achievements, Yet the natal notices in the 
newspapers are enough to prove that it is 
not really so. Those bold words: “ On the 
twentieth inst., the wife of John Smith, 
Esq., of @ son,” mean a vast deal to father 
Smith and his wife. Farther, they are a 
sort of circular letter from John Smith 
to his friends, which may be construed 
something after this manner : 


My DEAR FELLOws,—Now that I am 
a father, and especially of a boy, who will 
no doubt tread in my footsteps, I feel con- 
strained to turn over a new leaf. Hence- 
forth, you must think of me rather as the 
solid corner-stone of a household than as 
the vine against the wall, which flourishes 





its shoots in the teeth of every breeze, and 
only sticks against the bricks where it has 
a mind to stick. I shall no longer bet, 
nor stay out after seven o'clock, nor travel 
anywhere without my wife (and John, 
janior), nor omit going to church on Sun- 
days, nor subscribe to those various little 
bachelor societies about which I think the 
less said the better ; nor think of anything 
which does not bear immediately upon my 
business profession and the duties of a 
husband and a father. A time will come 
when you, too, will feel as I do, and till 
then forbear to judge me, I know you 
think I am stiffening into a heavy old fool ; 
but wait awhile, my dear friends. Two 
of you have got to be sponsors to our 
dear little babe, bear that in mind, for 
you will hear more of it ere long; and s0, 
for the present, I take my leave, 
“Joun SmitTu (a Father).” 


You may think yourself, as people go, 
by no means so inestimable a sort of man, 
until you come to reflect that you are 
responsible for another human being who 
will probably by-and-by present you with 
a positive picture of yourself, having the 
germs of your many vices and your few 
virtues very clearly infused into it, 

That, it seems to me, is one of the 
reasons why the married man is so very— 
laudably, of course—scrupulous about his 
behaviour when he owns a little mortal 
some eighteen inches long—bone of his bone 
and blood of his blood. The dear fellow 
forgets that the child has already received 
its essential individuality, an individuality 
due largely to the nature of the father 
before he became a father. True, he may 
do much to prevent the evolution of those 
too-human qualities which lie waiting for 
their season under the plump little body 
in the cradle. He may even, with the 
aid of his wife—hardly without it—train 
up the babe in the paths of extraordinary 
sanctity, in spite of the evil inclinations 
latent in it. But he cannot, by any stretch 
of fancy or endeavour, do away really with 
the influence of his original and subsequent 
nature—before marriage. The effects are 
there, though they may, for a time or for 
eternity, be neutralised. 

To some of us it is no doubt a relief to 


give our faith to the teaching of the 
learned who tell us that a man owes his 
nature as much to his grandsire as to his 


father. This doctrine of atavism seems to 
take a vast deal of responsibility off our 
shoulders. So also does the notion that 
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a boy must get all his training from his 
mother first of all; secondly, from the 
public school, and perhaps the university ; 
and last and chief of all, from the world 
itself, into which, once his education may 
be said to be finished, he cannot too soon 
be turned adrift, 

Of course, however, one cannot really 
shirk the situation. If the little boy in 
the cradle, which it pleases us to kick to 
and fro—half in pride and half in con- 
tempt—when we set foot in the nursery, 
is to be under obligation to his father’s 
father for his character, what about the 
little man’s children, when he comes to 
years of discretion and manhood in his 
turn ? 

We ought to face the liability, though 
it be so remote, and even problematical. 
But it is as if one were to begin to worry 
about the necessity of meeting a bill at 
twenty or thirty years’ date as soon as it 
was signed. Surely a most decided feat 
of supererogation ! 

As Hawthorne says, there must be a 
great deal. of uneasiness, and even melan- 
choly, contingent upon the birth of one’s 
first child. It ought to be still worse 
when the tenth comes into the world. 
That, however, it seldom is. The novelty 


of the achievement is by then quite worn 


out. The accomplished father no longer 
sits with his chin in his hand, and makes 
resolutions of an exemplary kind, all 
having as their aim the perfection of the 
puling, indeterminate little mortal upstairs, 
who wakes at such uncanny hours in the 
night as if to give papa abundant oppor- 
tunity of conning over his uncomfortable 
past, and tossing about in an imaginary 
attire of sackcloth and ashes before he 
can fall asleep again. Nota bit of it. He 
is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with the 
increase in his expenses which the ninth or 
tenth little Smith implies; with the trial 
of searching for new godparents of a re- 
putable kind ; and with the domestic shifts 
whereby he may be preserved as much as 
possible from the inconvenience that 
attends upon such a quiverfal of olive- 
branches. 

It is the first step that tells, in the com- 
position of a family, as in the making of 
a@ career, and much else, So the con- 
scientious parent is apt to think more 
gravely of his position as father of one boy 
than as father of ten boys, and perhaps 
even more gravely than human nature in 
its most refined phase would wish him to. 
I wonder whether the Emperor of Morocco 





allows a single thought of his paternal 
responsibilities to interfere with the placid 
pleasure of his life, It seems improbable. 
He has a multitude of wives; and if he 
can call all his children by their individual 
names, it is as much as may be required of 
him. Here, too, the somewhat agreeable 
doctrines of the Mahomedan religion come 
as a bar to the anxiety which waits upon 
most Christian parents. His various boys 
will run the race that has been appointed 
for them, in complete independence of 
their father’s strivings. They will live for 
their appointed time, do their appointed 
works, and then die in the hour which has 
been prescribed for their departure to 
Paradise, and the presence of the Prophet. 

One of the most obvious duties of a 
father is to do what he can to give his 
child or children some kind of a heritage. 
He ought not to leave nothing but debts 
behind him; and yet this is not infre- 
quently done. If he be insolvent, surely 
his last moments ought to be a trifle har- 
rowing, and especially if neither his wife 
nor his children have the least idea of his 
pecuniary difficulties. They may almost 
be excused if they fail to hold his memory 
in honour when they discover that his 
death means for them a sudden and 
humiliating step from affluence to poverty. 

Doubtless many an embarrassed bachelor 
dies quite peaceably for all the burden of 
his debts, His creditors may get what 
relief they can from his trivial effects, 
the execrations they will offer as a tribute 
to his memory. He does not mind very 
much if the world suffers a little for his 
presence in its midst, At any rate, he 
has not been a source of suffering to wife 
and children. 

In Corsica, and certain other countries 
but half or a quarter Christianised, the child 
receives heritages of a profoundly exception- 
able kind. The mortally-wounded sire, the 
victim of a vendetta, who bids them bring 
his little boy to him, and then dabbles the 
child’s fingers in the blood of his wound, 
and makes the infant tongue repeat a 
horrible oath of vengeance, is even worse 
than an insolvent father. It is difficult 
for us to judge; but it seems as if none 
but lads with more of the brute than 
the human being in them, could help at 
times wishing they had been spared such 
an inheritance as this. A Corsican would 
not, of course, admit that it is so. He 
would cherish his vow as a sacred promise, 
and at the first opportunity would fulfil it. 

This paper may be concluded with a 
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brief reference to an obsolete custom in the 
sister island of Sardinia, which the profane 
bachelor may think well suited in its ap- 
plication to the unwise Benedicts. It is as 
fine an illustration of worldly gratitude as 
one may discover in a day’s march. 

It was a habit, then, with the Sardes to 
put their parents out of the way when 
they fancied the old folks had lived long 
enough. One does not know exactly 
whether or no the parents had a voice in 
the matter. We know only that the gentle 
sons were wont to set their progenitors by 
the side of a ready-made grave, knock 
them on the head, and tumble them into the 
excavation. After a while, it was usual to 
call in disinterested undertakers, who re- 
lieved the sons of this painful task. So it 
continued to be until Christianity and other 
civilising agents put an end to the custom. 

Legond, which tells us thus much, does 
not proceed to say how the bachelor Sardes 
were disposed of. The inference is that 
they were not interfered with; but had 
the satisfaction of living on until Nature 
cat their threads. For one can hardly 
conceive of a stalwart bachelor of some 
threescore and ten sitting tamely by the 
side of his grave and waiting for a nephew 


to knock him upon the head. The nephew 
might yearn for his uncle’s inheritance ; 
but that might be the very reason of the 
uncle’s distaste for a violent death, even 
though at the hands of his heir. 


Giacomo Leopardi, in one of his 
“Pensieri,” has the following sugges- 
tive words: “Examine into the lives of 
celebrated men—men illustrious for their 
deeds and not their writings —and you 
will find very few roally great men who 
did not lose their fathers at an early age.” 

Reflection upon this ought, I suppose, to 
console most orphans. But it could hardly 
apply to the Sardes, who, with a little 
management, might have relieved them- 
selves from the tyranny of a parent when- 
ever they pleased. 

In those days, being a father must have 
been a pleasure somewhat mixed. 





BETWiXT YESTERDAY anv TO-DAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
PROLOGUE. 


He liked her, found her a pleasant- 
enough companion for his idle hours, and 
she—she loved him, 


Hilda Boyle was one of those some- 





what rare women—a woman without 
attractiveness, It was rot that she was 
80 exceedingly plain; it was not that any 
deformity disfigured her; but in some 
way, mysterious and undefinable, but very 
patent, all the magnetism that attracts a 
man to a woman was wanting in her, 
Where women lacking both her advan- 
tages of mind and person succeeded, she 
failed ; while Nature, with a refinement 
of cruelty, had endowed her with as loving 
a heart as ever beat, A word of sympathy, 
& caress, were a positive necessity to her 
who so rarely received them. The very 
lines that added sternness to the face, the 
tight clasp of the lips that was so cold, the 
reserved manner which put one at such a 
distance, were but, little as one would have 
guessed it, the marks lefé by a lifetime of 
patiently-endured heartache, 


CHAPTER I. 


OVERHEAD the moon was shining in all 
its glorious radiance, as it slowly sailed 
across the cloudiess blue-black arc of 
heaven, while here and there a tiny star 
tried to match its twinkling light againet 
the long silver beams. 

The sea, lined and streaked with the 
silver light, lapped softly, lazily against 
the stone-built pier, which stretched far 
out into its peacefal waters. 

Not a breath stirred the air; not 2 wave 
broke on the beach; only from afar, mel- 
lowed and softened by the distance, came 
the murmur of the breakers on those dan- 
gerous rocks that gave Cragsleigh such an 
unenviable reputation. 

Half-way up the pier'a band was playing, 
and around the gas-lit pavilion stood the 
crowd of seaside holiday makers, who in- 
finitely preferred listening to the latest 
waltz from a comic opera, or to a cornet 
solo with varietions on a music-hall ditty, 
to the contemplation of the sea in its 
glorious majesty with the mantle of night 
drawing around it. 

So the two figures, leaning over the 
wooden railing, which was fixed above the 
granite maconry at the far end, were alone 
—quite alone, They talked little; some- 
times one hazarded a remark, sometimes 
the other, but more often they were 
silent, and since silence is only possible 
between near friends and strangers, and 
they had met every day for the last 
fortnight, they must have been near 
friends, 

“‘ How still the sea is to-night,” the girl 
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said at length. ‘One can hardly fancy it 
storm-tossed and tempest-driven.” 

There was nothing in the words, there 
was everything in the soft low voice, every- 
thing to him who bas ears to hear; but 
mostly we walk through life with wax- 
stopped ears, lest, perchance, we might, 
hearing, uaderstand and be as the gods for 
wisdom, 

“ Yes,” he answered, with quiet, unmoved 
matter-of-factness; “ but if you had seen 
it raging, and dashing against these very 
stones, as though it would tear them out 
of their bed”—and he struck his stick 
against the granite wall around them— 
“you would know that the sea is a very 
lion to roar, after all.” 

‘‘ True,” she answered, absently. Her 
eyes looked wistfully out to where the 
light rose and fell across the heaving sea. 
“ Yet,” and she spoke with a dreamy in- 
tonation, as one tired with the subtle 
tiredness of contentment, “I shall always 
remember the Cragsleigh sea as the emblem 
of peace artd rest.” 

“T think I shall too,” he acquiesced. 
“We workers, Miss Boyle, need a little 
peace sometimes, Don’t you find that you 
always link your holiday reminiscences 
with cloudless skies ‘and a suspicion of the 
land where it was always aft-rnoon ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply, while a 
faint flush came and went on her cheek 
as he acknowledged their comradeship, 
“but that was perhaps because I enjoyed 
them best.” 

‘You prove my caxe,” he cried, quickly, 
pleased with a man’s love of power, that, 
even in small things, the strength of the 
argument should be on his side. 

“Do It” 

She was content to have it so. She 
turned her face to him. Ounce more the 
moon threw its bright light upon it. It 
was a8 an open page to read; but he saw 
nothing. Surely the dust must have been 
in his eyes as well as the wax in his ears, 
or he must have understood ! 

Up the pier the band was playing the 
last item on the programme. There was 
a final crash, a final shriek of the violins— 
then silence. 

“ Where is Hilda?” 

“With Mr, Carlmore at the head of the 
pier.” 

* At last 1” 

There was something decidedly un- 
pleasant about the speaker’s words ; some- 
thing unpleasant, too, about the voice; 
harsh as it was in sound, jarring in ring. 





“Yes, at last,” repeated her companion, 
but in milder accents. ‘ Come, let us look 
them up,” she added. 

“ Wouldn’t it be wiser——” . 

‘No, no,” interrupted Mrs. Slingsby ; 
“such things always come to a head more 
quickly with a little judicious obstruction. 
A man makes up bis mind all the more 
quickly for h»ving the girl taken out of 
his hands a time or two.” 

“ Very weil.” 

Mother and daughter sauntered slowly 
up to the dreamers. 

Hilda was still gezing out to sea, while 
George Carlmore was speculating idly 
what manner of future might be in store 
for the woman before him. 

It did not concern him; no, not in the 
very least. He was particularly certain of 
that. But she interested him much in the 
game fashion as a rare bectle interests a 
collector ; but hardly as keenly. 

He was a student of men and women. 
As he, in his half-mocking manner would 
have said: ‘It was his stock-in-trade ” ; 
and he was perfectly aware that he had 
chanced upon an unusual specimen. He 
fally admitted her individuality; ney, 
more—he appreciated it, and in a dim 
way had an inkling that there were under- 
currents of exceeding depth and strength 
in her nature. That there was more of 
shadow than of sunshine in her life with 
its uncongenial surroundings, aud its soul- 
isolation, ke shrewdly suspected. She 
carried something of this in her face. 
More than once he had been prompted to 
perform little acts of thoughtfulness by 
the pain in her eyes ; but it was from very 
much the same feeling as that which 
caused him to relicve an animal in pain, 
and quite as impersonal. 

Love and Hilda Boyle in conjunction 
had, hitherto, never crossed his mind. 

“Well, have you two finished star- 
gazing?” Kate Slingsby’s high-pitched 
voice broke in on the stillness, as a false 
note breaks in upon an exquisite harmony. 

Hilda winced. Something more than 
the mere words jarred upon her, and 
George, too, felt himself rutiled without 
being conscious of the reason. 

“T always have been accused of day- 
dreaming,” the girl said, and she made 
& nervous little gesture of apology, as 
though to prevent his dwelling upon the 
ill-timed remark. 

“ Have you?” he answered, in his most 
benign manner. 

“T don’t believe in mooning, myself,” 
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explained Kate, shrilly. ‘Hilda would be 
a great deal better if she were more like 
other people.” 

*Carlmore looked down at the florid faca, 
and at the mass of untidy hair, which were 
visible enough in the moonlight, and a 
“God forbid” rose to his lips, as his eyes 
wandered back to the wistful eyes and 
the intellectual profile of the girl by his 
side. 

“ Hilda has her style, my dear,” put in 
Mrs. Slingsby, mindful of the main chance. 

“Oh, of course, of course!” amended 
Kate, seizing her cue. 

The moonlight was merciful—it left the 
flush that rose to the girl’s face invisible ; 
but for the moment she stood motionless 
and silent in a very agony of shame, 
understanding the manceavre,. hardly 
daring to hope that he had not understood 
it too. 

He did nothing of the sort. He was 
busy with something else. He was specu- 
lating again. How was it that this girl 
came to be so different from her surround- 
ings? It presented a nice little problem 
to him, and he would very much have 
liked to unravel it, It was clear that 
she owed neither her refinement nor 
her intellect to them. Then it struck 
him, as a kind of side light, what ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant connections they 
would be. 

“Enough to make a fellow think twice,” 
he mused. But his solicitude was all for 
some other fellow. 

He looked at her again. So calm, so 
still, with her great, grey eyes, and her 
cold manners, Yet had he not seen the 
icicle thaw? If she could warm into such 
life under a little congenial companionship, 
what would she—— 

He paused in his meditations. 

“Yes,” he thought, “I should like to 
see her in love.” 

Poor blind fool ! 


Hilda walked home in a dream. All 
along the promenade, up the little lodging- 
house staircase, one thought kept repeating 
itself in her brain. 

At the dovr of the sitting-room she 
paused. 

“IT am tired, aunt; good-night,” she 
faltered. 

She could not, would not enter to hear 
them tear away the veil from before her 
holy of holiest. 

Mrs, Slingsby received the statement 
unquestioningly. There were times when 





a certain good nature supplied in her the 

place of tact. It was Hilda’s way, and if 

wes liked it well and good, but it was not 
ers, 

Not so Kate, however. 

‘‘Well!” she insinuated, “you still 
people do know how to take care of your- 
selves when anything good comes in your 
way, it seems, after all.” 

Hilda’s grey eyes contracted for an in- 
stant into two bright points of light. She 
half opened her lips to reply ; then, as she 
drew up her supple figure, she turned 
hastily away. 

“We needn’t be so hoity-toity though 
we have caught a young man all to our- 
selves,” sneered Kate, on whom the veneer 
lay but thinly. 

‘Hush, Kate,” interposed her mother. 
“Hilda is not like you, dear. Few can 
take things as you can.” 

Then, having appeased her daughter, 
and again mindful of the main chance, she 
called after the retreating figure : 

[ll bring you something warm up to 
your room in a moment or two, dear.” 

“No, no.” Hilda turned —as much 
vehemence in her manner as she was 
capable of—“I want nothing, thank you, 
aunt,” 

Nothing—nothing but to be alone. 

“Oh, yes,” cheerfully insisted Mrs. 
Slingsby, in high good humour, “ we must 
do something to bring the roses back before 
to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured the 
girl, wearily ; and she wondered how long 
it would be before she might hope for 
solitude. 

“Not at all. There, goto bed, my dear,” 
returned Mrs, Slingsby. 

“You see what it is to be a person of 
importance,” cried Kate after her, unable 
to forego a little taunt. 

“Kate!” reproved her mother again. 


At length Mrs, Slingsby, after many 
fruitless endeavours, had been persuaded 
to withdraw, and Hilda was left to the 
solitude she craved. She drew aside the 
white curtain, opened the window, then, 
kneeling down, rested her arms on its 
ledge. A soft breeze touched her cheek ; 
the murmur of the sea came up to her; 
her eyes sought the great blue above her 
as though its stillness might help her 
to realise what was this—this something 
that overcame her. At first, no clear 
thought seemed possible. Where another 
woman would have blushed, she trembled, 
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and for the first few moments her whole 
frame shook in short, convulsive throbs, 

What was it? What didit mean? A 
speck of bright light caught her eyes, the 
echo of a firm, springing footstep. She 
leaned forward to watch until the figure, 
with its lighted cigar, passed from her 
sight. 

She knew who it was. Had she been in 
doubt— and she never was even for a 
moment—the opening and shutting of the 
little wooden gate belonging to the cottage 
garden next door, would have decided her. 

She drew back her head, 

The trembling fit had passed away; her 
eyes once more sought the sky. 

“T love him !” she said, softly. 

The inarticulate tumult of her heart had 
found words at last. Galatea had come 
to life. She knelt on, breathing, pal- 
pitating, hardly able to credit the thing 
which her lips had uttered. 

The church clock tolled the hour; it 
chimed a single stroke again ; and still she 
never moved. 

“T love him!” 

The words ran riot in her brain, and 
filled all her being with a vague, delicious 
joy. At last, when another half hour had 
well-nigh winged its flight, the first per- 
plexing doubt presented itself. With a 
long sigh she gave place to it. She had 
been in Paradise, and lo! even there was 
the serpent ! 

* Does he love me, too?” she asked of 
herself. 

Bat the heavens were silent. There 
came from them no clear voice to pour 
assurance into her ear. 

Quietly, systematically, with all her 
habitual method and coldness, she passed 
the events of the last fortnight, since the 
day she had first met him, in order before 
her. Her passion of a few moments ago 
might never have been, so calm was 
she. 

Yes; here a look—there a tone, Stay! 
Was she so calm, after all? How her soul 
stirred within her ! 

Had he not sought her out, talked to 
her of his aims, appealed to her for 
sympathy, relied on her for comprehen- 
sion ? 

Surely, surely this must be love. No 
other man had ever turned to her, singled 
her ont, set her apart, as he had dona. 
Daisy had admirers in plenty ; even Kate 
had not been without her share; only sho 
had stood alone, only she had been cut off 
from this great gladness. 





There had been moments when her heart 
welled forth its silent protest, when the 
dreariness of her lot appalled her. It was 
not that she craved for “love,” as the 
term is generally understood. A man 
because he was a man had no special 
interest for her. But what she did ask 
was a little sympathy; some one to talk 
to of the things that filled her life, some 
one on whom she could rely. She could not 
remember either her father or her mother. 
She never had a sister. Kate, with her 
mental horizon bounded by bonnets, and a 
somewhat unrestrained sense of admiration, 
was worse than useless. Daisy was her 
only refuge; and even Daisy, bright-eyed 
child that she was, could not minister to 
her intellectual requirements. It was this 
void that George Carlmore filled. She 
had thought of him as a pleasant friend— 
might, perhaps, have continued to do so 
until the end, had not Kate’s insinuations 
kindled another flame in her heart, 

To-night she forgot all this pain. Softly 
she closed the window; softly she crept 
into bed. 

She had tasted of the fruit of Life, and 
how sweet it was! And the after taste ? 

Well! sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereoi. 


CHAPTER IL 


It was fully daylight when Hilda awoke, 
She sprang from her bed, and, drawing up 
the white blind, looked eagerly out; then 
she shivered, and drew back a little. She 
— discovered that she was very 
cold. 

It was one of those grey mornings which 
so often follow a glorious day of sunshine. 
Everywhere the light pierced, everywhere 
it lent a steel-like shade to the landscape. 
The sea was no longer a soft, shimmering 
bed, ready to rock the tired wanderer to 
rest on its bosom; it was hard, grey, 
pitiless as it dashed on the beach with a 
sullen roar. Far out, quite at the opening 
of the bay, there was no heaving water 
to hide the rocks; instead, they lay 
bare, their sharp points and steep sides 
fally exposed to view, whilst, firmly 
wedged between two great masses, were 
two or three long spars, bearing silent 
witness to what had been and what was 
not. Even the plain, uncrnamental pivr 
had been touched with the enchanter’s 
wand last night, but it looked grim and 
bare enough as the gis] turned her g!ance 
upon it, 
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Presently her eyes wandered to Wood- 
bine Cottage, There was a strange mixture 
of eagerness and unwillingness about her 
glance. She would like to have looked 
upon it when the sun was shining ; yet 
what could the daylight matter to it? 
It could not rob the honeysuckle of its 
sweetness, the rose-briar of its fragrance. 
True; but even it looked cold in this grey 
light. 

"Hilda left the window. The chill had 
crept from her limbs into her heart. Last 
night the one supreme fact—she loved 
him —had sufficed; to-day her heart 
clamoured for fuller knowledge. She was 
not one of those women who coald take to 
themselves the undignified attitude of 
winning the man they love. It would 
have revolted her—nay, have been im- 
possible to her. Her distrust of self would 
have stepped in there and have prevented 
her, in the same way that it stepped in 
now and prevented her seeing the situation 
clearly. The question of his love rose up 
before her and demanded a reply. Oh! 
Last night, carried away by her own 
emotion, she had been prepared to answer 
“Yes,” to-day she hesitated ; yet to hesi- 
tate was torture. Pitifully she went 
through the examination anew. Exch 
remembered trifle came before her, and 
then—was it instinct, or only self-distrust ? 
—a whisper came to her that there was 
sadly little to build upon. 

She could not believe it. Like a star of 
hope was the remembrance of her aunt 
and Kate. They had no doubt; they 
must know. It was only she, who was so 
ignorant—what did she know of a man or 
of his ways ? 

With her absolute honesty, she acknow- 
ledged how few were her opportunities of 
judging. She had told herself, over and 
over again, that she was not as other 
women. She had hardly dared to hope 


that her hands would gather the precious. 


fruit; and now, when it seemed in her 
grasp, she could not fold them and pass 
it by. 

She lay down again, still pondering the 
question, in her heart growing more dis- 
trustful, each moment less certain. If 
only, she told herself wearily, she had 
a little of that self-confidence, of that 
world-and-all-things-in-it-are-made-for-me 
feeling, that so amazed her in other girls, 
it would be easier, But her self-analysis 
left her no loophole. She knew herself as 
she was, cold-mannered, warm-hearted, 
powerless to break down the barrier of 





reserve. The picture did not want a single 
characteristic—constrained, shy, unrespon- 
sive. She remembered them all. 

Suddenly a new terror presented itself. 
Yesterday — it seemed to her that her 
whole life dated from then—she had met 
him, without consciousness, but to-day ! 

She covered her face with her hands. 
“Tt was cruel ! cruel !” she moaned. 

The words forced themselves from be- 
tween her clenched teeth, a bitter feeling 
of despair surged in her heart. 

“ Oh, Kate! Aunt,” she wailed; “ why 
did you tell me?” 

How could she meet him, greet him, 
touch his hand, be decorously indifferent, 
yet sympathetic, with this secret before 
her? None of a woman’s sweet dissimu- 
lation had been granted to her. There 
could be no putting of one’s self aside— 
that was beyond her power. She would 
be awkward, shy, unresponsive, and he 
would mistake—perhaps be hurt. 

She buried her face in her hands, two 
great tears gathered in her eyes and slowly 
trickled down her cheeks. The burden 
was very heavy upon her. 


The meeting was not long delayed, 
George saw her wandering up and down 
the narrow strip of garden and came out to 
speak to her. He put his hand over the 
low fence that divided the two gardens. 
“Good morning,” he said. 

She looked up at him, and in her eyes 
how good he was to look upon. 

“Good morning,” she faltered, and then 
because she felt she must say something, 
she added, hurriedly : 

“Daisy is coming this evening.” 

*' And who is Daisy?” he asked in is- 
dalgent tones. 

“My cousin,” she anewered ; and, she 
might have added, but of course she did 
not, “the one bright spot in wy life until I 
met you.” 

“Oh!” His tone did not evince par- 
ticular pleasure ; he could not see how a 
younger, therefore more pronounced edition 
of Kate, could add to his enjoyment. 

It chilled her, the lightest suspicion of 
disapprobation on his part was henceforth 
to trouble her. She clasped her hands 
nervously together and blundered out : 

“Yes, my cousin. Kate’s youngest 
sister, you know. I am sure you will like 
her, every one”—with an appealing glance 
—“ likes her.” 

He never noticed the glance. What 
did the second Miss Slingsby matter to 
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him? Why was he to like a young 
woman against his will ? 

“JT am sure you will like her,” Hilda 
repeated, more and more overpowered by 
her nervousness. 

“'T don’t know about that,” he told him- 
self, irritably. 

He took a few whiffs from his cigar, 
while she stood stil], slowly plucking the 
leaves from a rose, her whole being one 
torture of consciousness, 

“Did you like ‘Faint Shadows’?” he 
asked, after a pause, 

It was his work, and however sure a 
man may be of the perfections of his own 
creations, he likes to hear it endorsed 
by some one else. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 
lending it to me.” 

Yesterday she would have added a word 
or two of appreciative admiration ; a sen- 
tence of trenchant criticism. They would 
probably have differed, but there would 
have been something stimulating in the 
difference. To-day she was tongue-tied. 

“T thought it might have interested 
you,” he began, coldly, irritated by her 
apparent indifference. 

“Tt did,” she gasped. 

The words she wanted would not come. 

“Shall I give it back to you?” she added, 
saying the very last thing that she had 
meant to say; for had he not implied 
that the volume was for her, and had she 
& more prized possession ? 

“T£& you please,” he answered, coldly, 
without an effort to conceal his dis- 
pleasure. 

The colour left her face. George was 
examining his cigar in moody silence; 
there was to be no help from him. The 
lump in her throat swelled and grew, in 
another moment she must choke or cry, 
the tears were already close to her eyes. 

She would save her dignity, whatever 
else were lost. 

* Aunt is waiting for breakfast, I think,” 
she said. It took all her strength to keep 
her voice from faltering. 

“ Don’t let me detain you,” he answered, 
ceremoniously ; “good morning.” 

Not a word as to future meeting, not an 
allusion to the probability of their finding 
themselves on the pier at the same hour. 
Hilda turned away, her face as calm, her 
manner as deliberate as ever, but in her 
heart was the bitterest pain that even she, 
who had sat in the school of pain for many 
a long day, had ever known. 

She walked straight ov, through the 


“Thank you for 





rickety French window into the little 
dining-room. There was no hesitation 
about her movements. She was not one 
of those people who require preparation 
for an ordeal; she would rather do a dis- 
agreeable thing then and there and get it 
over, 

Now to face Kate, who she foresaw 
would be bristling with innuendo, was some- 
thing more than disagreeable. Still, as 
she told herself with a touch of grim 
humour, after one has been broken on the 
wheel, the thumb-screw must seem a very 
second-rate sort of affair, and this was 
about the proportion her meeting with 
Kate bore to that with Carlmore. 

Both Mrs, Slingsby and Kate were 
seated at the breakfast-table when she 
entered. Kate’s mouth was drawn down 
with a perplexed curve ; her forehead had 
an unusual crease across it. She held an 
open letter in her hand. 

“Good morning, aunt,” said Hilda, in 
her steady, grave voice, 

At the sight of her cousin, Kate’s brow 
uncreased itself. 

‘tT have it !” she cried. 

‘* Well, dear,” responded Mrs. Slingsby, 
encouragingly. 

Hilda waited in silence for what might 
follow. It was clear that for the moment, 
at any rate, she was forgotten. She drew 
along breath, Not until she measured it 
by tho standard of her relief, at this trifling 
postponement, did she realise how she 
dreaded the ordeal. 

Hilda,” commenced Kate, after a 
moment’s deliberation, “do you know 
Daisy is coming this evening ?” 

“ Yes,” assented the girl in her unmoved 
voice. 

Yet was it not her own gleam of sun- 
shine? There was never a sunflower turned 
its head to the sun with greater joy than 
her poor heart turned itself towards this 
bright child ; only the sunflower opens her 
great yellow crown in token of gratitude, 
and she could not so much as smile her 
pleasure. 

“T thought you would be glad,” con- 
tinued Kate, sharply ; ‘ but perhaps ¥ 

“T am,” interrupted Hilda, hastening 
her words for fear of what might come 
next; “only you see I have had a letter 
from Daisy myself. So your news does not 
exactly come in the light of a eurprise.” 

* Ob,” murmured Kate, sweetly. She 
was in the mood to accept the olive branch. 
“IT understand; and you see,” she con- 
tinued, “mother” (sho, as it happened, 
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had no word in the matter at all) “and 
I thought you would not mind having 
Daisy to yourself for one evening. The 
Hewitts have asked us to go over for 
anight. Tom” (with a conscious simper) 
“is at home again, and—well” (with an 
exaggeration of maidenly embarrassment) 
“we used to be very good friends. You 
won't mind Daisy for one evening, will 
you? Indeed I thought you would like 
hy 

“‘T should,” Hilda replied, as she absently 
lifted her empty cup to her lips, and set it 
down again, 

In her heart she was asking if Kate’s 
simper and her own misery of conscious- 
ness were one and the same thing. She 
felt that she would prefer to think they 
were not. 

“What a queer girl you are,” exclaimed 
Kate. “I don’t believe you care a rush 
for anything. I thought you would be 
delighted. You used to be almost fond 
of Daisy.” 

Almost. 

“Do you want me to meet Daisy?” 
Hilda asked, ignoring the taunt. 





“Yes, if you will be so kind, dear,” 
Mrs. Slingsby interposed. 

“TI don’t doubt that you can find a 
companion,” added Kate, whose memory 
had been jogged by her mother’s smooth 
tones. 

“At what time does Daisy’s train get in?” 

Kate held her peace, defeated for once. 
There is nothing so bsfiling as a person 
who will not understand. 

“At—” began Mrs. Slingsby. ‘“ Dear 
me, where is the letter? Didn’t she tell 
you?” turning to her niece. 

“No; but let me help you to look for 
the letter. Did you open it in your room ? 
Let me see if it is on your dressing-table.” 

Hilda felt that a moment’s solitude 
would be a positive mercy. 

Kate, however, produced the missing 
epistle from her pocket. 

“At five-fifteen,” she said; “and we,” 
hastily turning over the pages of the 
railway guide, “ go at four-five.” 

Then followed an animated discussion 
on costume, in which Hilda was constrained 
to take her part for fear of what might be 
said if she did not, 
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